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'LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN:" A PROTEST 



HELEN SARD HUGHES 
Wellesley College 



In taking issue with Miss Ida S. Simonson's article on "Litera- 
ture for Children: A Course for Normal Schools," in the English 
Journal for May, let me justify my convictions by the rather varied 
experience on which they are grounded. For this purpose, may I 
state baldly that I have graduated from a normal school as well as 
a university; I have taught children of the elementary and grammar 
grades in public and private schools, and in the practice school 
attached to a large university; and latterly, I have beeti teaching 
English in colleges, dealing particularly with large classes of 
Freshmen and Sophomores, presumably similar in age and attain- 
ments to the students with whom the normal schools deal. Look- 
ing, then, at the problem of the teacher's preparation in English 
from the points of view of both the public school and the college, I 
presume to question in some respects the adequacy of the course 
Miss Simonson outlines, questioning in part its object and in part 
the means employed to the end. 

One general criticism of much work of the normal schools is not 
new nor obselete: that is, the charge that they tend to teach 
methods with too few prerequisites in subject-matter. The stu- 
dents who flock to a summer school to study sight-reading and 
harmony while yet unable to sing the major scale are extreme 
examples of this tendency. But to my mind, the students who 
study the species "literature for children" with little understanding 
of the genus "literature" are in an equally parlous state. 

As I have suggested, the students taking this normal course are 
in most respects comparable to students in our Freshman and 
Sophomore required courses in college. They have had the same 
high-school training and have carried from the high school the same 
modicum of knowledge. How small is this literary residuum I 
discovered last year in an investigation of a Freshman class in a 
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small college of the Middle West. Among other things, my 
questionnaire elicited the information that Browning wrote "Snow- 
bound;" Tennyson, "The Barefoot Boy"; Byron, "The Cottar's 
Saturday Night"; Dryden, "The Vicar of Wakefield; Scott wrote 
the Arabian Nights in the sixteenth century and Wordsworth wrote 
"Gray's Elegy."' 

Aside from this previous training in high school which the college 
and normal-school student have shared aUke, the normal-school 
student may have a slight advantage in the more serious attitude 
toward work which develops with definite professional study, and 
in the more rapid growth in maturity which the immanence of 
economic independence fosters. Conceding, then, to the normal 
student a more serious purpose than the average college student, but 
no more command of fact and probably less of the accumulated 
impressions which we call "background," I view skeptically the 
task which Miss Simonson has set herself to accomplish in one 
term's work. 

She states justly a twofold object for her course; cxiltural and 
utilitarian training. Under cultural training, she has two ends in 
view (i) to give "a certain knowledge of literary facts and forms"; 
and (2) to "stimulate literary interest, give delight and widening 
outlook." Agreeing, then, as to the need of this cultural training, 
Miss Simonson and I differ as to the best means of attaining it. To 
me, the plan of training mature students in understanding and 
enjoyment of literary phenomena solely through the medium of 
literature interesting to children is uneconomical and ahnost 
necessarily of limited efficiency. Literary culture is something 
more than an ability to identify allusions; therefore I will pass over 
the value from this point of view of the study of the Arabian Nights, 
and go on to the more definite technical study which Miss Simonson 
outlines. Obviously, the great emphasis is put — and necessarily 
so, in a course following the elementary-school curriculum — upon 
the narrative forms. Narrative poetry is fairly well represented 
by folk-ballads and modern ballads of Tennyson and Browning, 
parts of ancient epics and modern variations of the type, such as 
Sokrab and Rustum and The Idylls of the King; though even here I 

' " English and the College Freshman," School Review, November, 1912. 
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am inclined to lament the neglect of Chaucer since the avowed 
intention of the course is to gain "a knowledge broadly cultural of 
the larger relations of literature." Less satisfactory seems to me a 
study of narrative prose based upon "The Old Woman and Her 
Pig," "Cinderella," "Robin Hood," and, perchance, Treasure 
Island, when we realize that a large proportion of the students are 
unread in the works of Thackeray, George Eliot, Meredith, other 
characteristic works of Stevenson, or in the short story from the 
Bible to Poe. The treatment proposed for the drama is not clear 
to me. Miss Simonson writes, "The term's work need not include 
a study of drama, for that is frequently a large part of the courses 
in reading." If that means that in some other courses the students 
get a study of Shakespere, I am willing to agree that no further 
treatment is needed; but Shakespere surely should be studied with 
something more than "the eyes of children." If Miss Simonson 
would contend that Shakespere is used "for study and practice" in 
the high schools, I can only reply, "Test and see what is left of 
that study in the minds of your second-year students!" 

And if the study of English prose seems unduly constricted, since 
only narrative prose is considered, and of that only narratives of 
juvenile appeal, the study of lyric poetry seems not less limited in 
outlook. I feel a bit dubious about the teaching of verse forms 
through the Mother Goose rhymes and about basing an appreciation 
of lyric poetry merely on the types found in Stevenson's Child's 
Garden of Verses, Miss Rossetti's Sing Song, and Blake's Songs of 
Innocence and Songs of Experience. Whether the time is profitably 
spent in a required course, at either normal school or college, in 
teaching students to write verse who cannot read verse intelligently 
or write prose clearly, I will not discuss here. 

My point is, then, that well-grounded knowledge of "literary 
facts and forms" can hardly be gained from a study of children's 
literature alone without much straining of the intention of the 
authors and the attention of the students; and that the large task 
of appreciation which Miss Simonson has set herself, to "bring 
together the most heroic and ideal, the most permanent and 
universal interests of all nations" seems tremendous in view of the 
limitations of subject-matter, as well as time, which she has placed 
upon herself. 
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The second object of the course is legitimately utilitarian: to 
"meet to some extent the practical requirement of future teaching of 

the students In a word, it is such a course as will do away 

with the charge that these students do not themselves know the 
things they are expected to teach and so do not know what they 
should mean to the pupils they teach." 

It seems to me that here Miss Simonson ignores the equally 
grave charge that the average public-school teacher knows nothing 
but the things she teaches. I well remember my indignation as a 
young teacher at the insistence with which I was forced "to talk 
shop" wherever I went; were it a reception, a card party, or a club 
lecture, the well-meaning patrons of the school would pass me on 
from one to another as "one of our teachers," each one carefully 
leading the conversation to a discussion of pedagogical practice. 
What I considered then boorish condescension on the part of these 
ladies, I realize now was probably justified by their experience with 
many teachers who wished to talk of nothing else but nature-study, 
phonetic spelling, and the conduct of Mary or Johnny. 

I believe that we should not ignore the practical value of a 
broader training than is inherent in the study of details of the 
elementary-school curriculum, that we plan best for "the waiting 
children in the school" by training teachers with some flexibility 
and richness of personality, who can successfully "bring to the 
children in the grades their own in the great world of literature" 
because, as teachers, they understand the relation of the childish 
kingdom to the greater literary empire. As in the case of public- 
school music dire results have often ensued under the direction of 
grade teachers who have no knowledge of the general principles of 
voice training and musical interpretation, even though the par- 
ticular songs to be sung have been selected by a competent super- 
visor, so I believe children's literature may be grievously distorted 
by the grade teacher who knows nothing beyond. And if that 
grade teacher, thus trained to the mechanical performance of 
piecework, becomes a supervisor or superintendent, woe to her 
subordinates! I well remember one principal who borrowed en 
bloc from another principal a course of study in literature which 
he forced upon his uncomplaining teachers. Conspicuous in the 
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outline for the second grade were "The Barefoot Boy" and "My 
Lost Youth"; neither the grade teacher nor the principal saw any- 
thing incongruous in those little seven-year-olds gravely reciting 
these expressions of octogenarian fancy. Yet as a substitute for 
"Hang up the Baby's Stocking" and certain ethical "memory 
gems" from some "plan book" which that teacher had formerly 
used, I felt that they were perhaps to be preferred. A situation of 
this sort resulted, however, from the fact that those principals and 
that second-grade teacher had attained to no genuine literary 
feeling through a study of literature which would arouse in an adult 
mind some understanding of artistic form and thought; rather they 
had received — and I know at least that the second-grade teacher 
graduated from one of the best normal schools in the Middle West 
— merely an impression that children's Uterature must for the most 
part be writing about children. They had aquired no ability to read 
any piece of prose or verse critically, to analyze the intellectual and 
emotional point of view of the author, to estimate the quality of its 
expression, and, finally, to judge its effectiveness in the schoolroom. 
The teacher with this power to analyze and to appreciate, which 
comes only with some extent of Uterary experience, can often present 
successfully to children material outside the prescribed fields of the 
curriculum, using lyrics of Shakespere or Wordsworth, KipUng or 
Yeats as effectively as examples of what is more distinctly children's 
literature. 

Doubtless my opponents are ready to demand just what I do 
suggest as an improvement on present methods. My suggestions I 
present humbly, offering to all the right to prove me wrong. First 
— and here I am sure Miss Simonson agrees with me — I believe that 
ideally there should be more than one term given to literature. If 
two terms might be given, I should suggest a first course of a 
purely academic nature in Uterary types, studied intensively with a 
view to definition, analysis, and critical appreciation, with some 
attention to historical relationships, attempting to call back some 
of the fast-fading knowledge of the high-school course. Following 
this should come a second course of more extensive study in which 
rapid reading should be required along lines laid down in the first 
course, with special classroom study of examples of practical value 
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in the schoolroom. Since in these days children's literature is very 
generally correlated with nearly every other subject in the 
elementary-school curriculum, and since the children's reading and 
"language work." especially may grow very largely out of the 
literature, the two terms do not seem a disproportionate amount of 
time for training prospective teachers in this subject-matter and 
professional method. In most of our colleges, students of no 
greater attainments are required to take two semesters of English 
composition and one or two semesters of English literature as a 
foundation for any subsequent line of work; and the students 
planning to teach English must add to these required courses a series 
of electives, perhaps ending — not beginning— with a teacher's train- 
ing course. In theory we are now coming to understand that far 
more important and far more difficult than the teaching in high 
school or coUege is the teaching in the primary and grammar grades. 
Why, then, do we continue to offer to those about to undertake this 
deUcate and vital work one-half, or perhaps one-fourth, as much 
training as we require of secondary-school teachers? A most 
intelligent departure is suggested by the new graduate department 
of education to be opened at Bryn Mawr College: it presents a 
three years' course, as I understand it, in which half the time is to 
be spent upon the mastery of subject-matter and the other half upon 
educational methods. Might not the normal schools profitably 
follow the proportion here laid down, and if the time allotted to 
them for professional training is necessarily brief, shorten still 
further the time given to the study of methods, and give more to 
promoting an adequate understanding of subject-matter — an 
imderstanding which, according to its measure, is bound to make or 
mar in the eyes of the general public the reputation of the methods 
which are the vehicle of instruction. 



